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SEED-WORDS. 
*T was nothing—a mere idle word 
From careless lips that fell, 
Forgot, perhaps, as soon as said, 
And purposeless as well. 








But yet as on the passing wind 
Is borne the little seed, 

Which blooms, unheeded, as a flower, 
Or as a noisome weed— 


So, often, will a single word, 
Unknow), its end fulfill, 
And bear, in s@ed, the flower and fruit 
Of actions good or ill. 
—Anon. 


THE DARK SPOT. 


Shae Spiritualists claim to have communi- 
cations through their mediums from rela- 
tives in the other world, and also from many 
philosophers and great men there. They have 
given plenty of utterances purporting to come 
from Moses, Mahomet, Franklin, Shakspeare 
and other celebrities of the past. But in all 
these assumed messages from the “ summer 
land” we hear but very little said about Jesus 
Christ, and nothing pretending to be directly 
from him. There is therefore a clear perti- 
neticy in the inquiry which a medium lately 
made of his spirit-interlocutor as to the reason 
of this reticence on the part of the founder of 
Christianity. The question and answer are 


thus reported in the Banner of Light : 


“ Ques—Will the controlling Spirit tell us why 
Jesus Christ never comes to us through a medium ? 
“ Ans—Are you sure that Jesus Christ never does 
come through a medium? No, you are not. And 
still further, are you sure that such a man as Jesus 
Christ tver existed? No, you are not: but through 
faith, which is an attribute of the soul, you believe 
it. You believe that such a person had an existence 
in the past. Soul has a right to so believe; and for 
our own part we do not question the truth, the abso- 
lute truth of such an existence. But so far as you 
mortals ate concerned, you do Pos ee — 
are many persons who are investigators of this beau- 
tiful hivosoph , called modern Spiritualism, who 
are inelined. to believe that their God-idol, Jesus 
the Christ, could by any possibility return manifesting 
personally through media. Well, we shall not blame 
them because they can not believe that Jesus Christ 
could come in these days, or does come. * * * * 
Suppose we should say he does return, and much 
oftener than you suppose; would you believe us? 
Some of you would, but the masses would not. We 
beseech you to cast off your outside shells. Let them 
fall like dead leaves at your feet; and when any 
thing comes from the spirit-world that appeals to 
our inner consciousness as truth, receive it, whether 
k comes from a Jesus Christ or a’Thomas Paine. 


This answer reminds us of the lawyer’s plea 
about the cracked kettle: “ May it please 
the court, we shall show you in behalf of our 
client, 1, that the kettle was cracked when we 
borrowed it; 2, that it was whole when we 
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diums,”’ says the spirit, “‘ and you do not know 
it; and then, again, there’s no knowing that 
such a person as Christ ever existed.” It is 
difficult to reply to such logic. 

Stripped of its circumlocution, this answer 
is au admission that Jesus Christ has nothing 
to do with Spiritualism, though it omits to give 
the reason why, which was the point of inquiry. 
Since the spirits will not answer the question 
we must seek an answer elsewhere. And the 
most obvious reason that occurs why “ Christ 
never comes through” the so-called mediums 
is, that he and they are operating in a 
widely different manner and place. To put 
the reason in another way, they are wildly 
astray in their Geography. They think they 
are scaling heaven, when in fact they are 
only looking through the key-hole into Hades 
and reporting what is seen and heard there. 
Now as Christ is a resurrection being, he will 
come into the world by some other route be- 
sides that of the church-yard. When he man- 
ifests himself -it will be in deeds of power, 
changing the heart and life of mep, and not in 
gassy volumes of sentiment and description. 
The fact that his name is not taken by some of 
the familiars of Spiritualism, may be perhaps 
explained by the circumstance that the good 
folks in Hades do not wish to counterfeit him, 
and the evil ones dare not. a. 


REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 


NE of our exchanges uudertakes a good- 

natured criticism of our modern reforms 
and reformers. The fault he finds with these 
reforms is, that they are not adapted to the 
wants of human nature—that they proceed on 
the assumption that human nature is much 
better than it really is, and they therefore 
must of necessity fail. The following extract 


contains his criticism of social reformers : 


Our socialist reformers, with mifch that is praise- 
worthy in their systems, and animated, we have no 
doubt, by the best intentions, fall into the same error 
as the peace preservers. They allow no margin for 
the imperfections of the species. They treat man- 
kind, in their philosophy, as if the moral conforma- 
tion of every man were identical with that of every 
other man, and we were all gregarious, 1-tem- 
pered bipeds, willing to fraternize, willing to work, 
and anxious to oblige each other. We wish it were 
really so; but the fact is quite the reverse. And un- 
til we ourselves are pulled down and reconstructed, 
it is uselgss to talk of dissolving the present institu- 
tions of society and pigging together in “Communi- 
ties” and “ phalansteries.” Nothing short of a new 
birth can adapt us to the new system. 


We have no fault to find with our neigh- 
bor’s criticisms so far as they apply. They 
are of the same character as the criticisms of 
Christ when he put forth the parable of new 





wine in old bottles, But how is it, neighbor ? 


a 


(, 1867. 


returned it; 3, that we never had it.” 
“* Perhaps Christ does come through the me- 
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Is there no new wine in the world that re- 
quires new bottles? Are there not in human 
nature some changes for the better, which re- 
quire better institutions? It appears to us 
that our critic has indirectly indicated the 
very conditions that are essential to social re- 
form. We are told that “ nothing short of a 
new birth can adapt us to the new system.” 
Certainly. We say amen to that with all our 
hearts, and conclude that every reformer will 
not be amenable to our neighbor’s criticism. 
We certainly never thought we were accept- 
ing any other than a perfectly Orthodox opin- 
ion when we adopted the tenet that we must 
be born again. The idea is as old as Christ- 
ianity, for Christ says, “ Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
We, therefore, fecl a comfortable assurance 
that our neighbor is not shooting at us. 

H. J. 8. 


THE POINT OF POWER. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 28, 1866. 

HAVE great faith in the principle of dual 

combination, or the union of two elements, 
as a source of power. The mighty chemical 
forces and electrical forces, are manifestations 
of this principle. An explosion of gunpowder 
or of nitro-glycerine is but the signal of the 
marriage of two elements. 


By a similar law is the birth of force in the 
domain of life. Human elements range them- 
selves in the dual form of masculine and femi- 
nine, and their combination develops power. 
Christ distinctly recognizes the principle in 
its highest application. ‘If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they 
shall ask, it shali be done for them.” Resur- 
rection power works through this principle of 
dualism. Drawing individuals together and 
breaking down their egotism, it takes hold 
of them with the energy of salvation in the 
act of falling into Communism with one 
another. ‘There is the point where life and 
strength and miracles come. There is the 
element in which you will get the victory over 
every thing dull and dead. Christ pursues 
this idea of power by the agreement of two, 
when he continues, ‘* Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am Tin 
the midst of them.” If two or three persons 
can come within the attraction of each other's 
spirits in the name of Christ and actually be 
condensed, Christ himself is there. They 
are in the presence of, and partakers in, al- 
mighty power. It takes the union of two to 
create anything. Let people watch and wait 
till they can find a way to agree in the name 
of Christ, and they will find themselves in con- 
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nection with omnipotence. That seems to me 
to be the philosophy of miracles—the method 
of the resurection. 


THE ONE-LOVE THEORY. 


rT\HE candid, thinking mind, ought to be 
soon convinced after examining the sub- 
ject, that the one-love theory is not natural nor 
godlike. By the one-love theory I mean 
the notion that a person can have a true pas- 
sional affection for but one other person—the 
prevailing idea presented in the novels which 
flood the land. When persons marry from 
motives of affection, their love does not arise 
from physical beauty, for there are but few who 
marry the handsomest person they ever saw. 
It is the character developed, or a possession in 
large degree of certain attributes of the mind, 
which calls forth love and the desire to be always 
in the company of the person possessing these 
qualities. Nearly all can recall persons of 
their acquaintance who are quite ill-favored 
and perhaps deformed in body, who are yet 
greatly loved because of their goodness. ‘This 
being true, it follows logically that two persons 
possessing the same qualities of mind, will be 
equally loved. And if I marry a person be- 
cause the manifestation of certain traits of 
character causes me to love the person, then 
when I meet a second person possessing the 
same traits of character, in the same or a 
greater degree, I shall be impelled to love 
that second person the same as, or more than, 
the one I married. But does this cause me 
to love the first any the less ? Certainly not. 
It will be found upon examination that true 
love arises from the object loved possessing 
godlike qualities; and we must love all who 
possess those qualities, in the same meas- 
ure as they have them. And if we are 
God’s children we shall love all of his family, 
and there can be no monopoly. Dz. ‘EL S. 

Edenton, N. C., Dec. 29, 1866. 

[ This, so far as it goes, is a good plea for the free- 
dom of the affections. However, the best approach 
to affectional freedom will always be one that waives 
personal liberty somewhat, has an eye to the public 
interesf, and admits the idea of obedience by recog- 
nizing God’s interests in our love. If these are kept 
in mind we care not how much freedom of discus- 
sion there may be.] 

THE LAW OF POPULATION. 
CAREY VERSUS MALTHUS, 

“F we admit that “the times are out of joint” 
i —that man is not so well off in all his moral, 
social and material relations as he desires to be 
—then it behooves us to scrutinize not the in- 
stitutions which he has formed, but the very 
passions of his heart, to see if some one of them 
is not at the head of an insurrection. We ought 
to make this scrutiny, for the passions are the 
springs of action; they frame our institutions, 
create our values and distribute our products. 
In prosecuting such an inquiry there will be two 
things that are fairly pre-supposable: First, 
that the cause of disorder will be found to be in 
the strongest of the social passions, the love be- 
tween the sexes; and second, that the god of 
misrule will have a particular interest in either 
preventing the discovery of the truth or in ob- 





scuring it after it shall have been discovered. 
Now these two hypotheses are exactly met by 
Malthus’s enunciation of the law of population; 
viz., that propagation has a tendency to outstrip 
the production of food, and must therefore be 
held in check either by moral and prudential 
restraint, or by vice and misery. He, in the 
first instance, points to disorderly and unscien- 
tific amativeness as the cause of much of the 
world’s misery; and in the second place, we 
see him made the very center of battle and bone 
of contention for all the political economists. 
This leads one to suppose that Malthus has 
touched a point vital to some power or other, 


Without doubt every one shuddered when he 
first comprehended Malthus’s law of population ; 
we did so, and could hardly tell whether we were 
dealing with a man or with a remorseless ghoul 
who delights in the slaughter of babes. Yet 
when we pause to think, we shall see that the 
world has always recognized the Malthusian 
law in some instinctive fashion, although it has 
never been clear-headed enough to state the law 
so distinctly as did Malthus. Society has al- 
ways assumed some control of propagation ; it 
limits love to those who are of proper age and 
who will take care of their own children; it 
punishes adultery, making the penalty fall heavi- 
est on the woman because she may add her 
child to the public burthen; it forbids connec- 
tion between men and women having a certain 
degree of consanguinity; and by its public sen- 
timent it interposes many other obstacles to the 
freedom of the sexes. All this proves that so- 
ciety has felt a lack of harmony between the 
propagative instinct and the conditions for ob- 
taining a proper subsistence. These checks on 
population coming to us with all the authority 
of religion, have received an unquestioning obe- 
dience as the mandates of God; but we have 
been slow to see that a necessity for them exists 
in the very nature of things. 

Thus the world has gone on yielding a kind 
of instinctive obedience to the Malthusian law. 
And yet when that law is fairly enunciated, we 
shudder, and wonder if it is really true: we rub 
our eyes and cast about for arguments to con- 
vince ourselves that we are living under some 
other law. The United States with their rapid- 
ly increasing population and vast supplies of 
food, have been pointed to as affording the best 
arguments against the theory of Malthus. If 
the Malthusian doctrine is to be reversed, then 
we are the ones todo it. Mr. Henry C. Carey, 
the most distinguished political economist this 
country has produced, undertakes in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Social Science” to overthrow Malthus, 
and establish another law of population. In 
undertaking to do this he makes the following 
statement and paraphrase of Malthus’s proposi- 
tion together with a sweeping attempt at its 
refutation : 


“ Population tends to increase in a geometrical 
ratio, while the supplies of food can increase in 
an arithmetical one only. The former is, there- 
fore, perpetually outstripping the latter, and 
hence it is that there is everywhere seen to 
arise the disease of over-population, with its 
accompaniments, poverty, wretchedness, and 
death ; a disease requiring for its remedy wars, 
pestilences, and famines on the one hand—or, 
on the other, the exercise of that “moral re- 
straint” which shall induce men and women to 
refrain from matrimony, and thus avoid the 
danger resulting from further addition to the 
numbers requiring to be fed. Reduced to 





distinct propositions, the theory may now be 
given as follows: 

“1. Matter tends to take upon itself higher 
forms, passing from the simple ones of inor- 
zanic life to the complex and beautiful ones of 
vegetable and animal life, and finally terminating 
in man. 

“2. This tendency exists in a small degree as 
relates to the lower forms of life—matter 
tending to take upon itself the forms of pota- 
toes, turnips, and cabbages, herrings and oysters, 
in an arithmetical ratio only. 

“3. When, however, we reach the highest of 
all the forms of which matter is capable, we find 
the tendency to assume that form existing in a 
geometrical ratio; as a consequence of which 
while man tends to increase as 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
and 32—the potatoes and cabbages, the peas and 
turnips, the herrings and the oysters, increase as 
1, 2,3, and 4 only—producing the result that 
the highest form is perpetually outstripping the 
lower ones, and causing the disease of over-popu- 


‘lation. 


“Were such things asserted in regard to any- 
thing else than man, they would be deemed in 
the highest degree absurd, and those by whom 
they were asserted, would be required to ex- 
plain why it was that an universal law had here 
been set aside.|1] Everywhere else, the increase 
in number is in the inverse ratio of development. 
The little coral insects are required, by thousands 
of billions, to build up islands for animals and 
men that count by thousands, or by millions. Of 
the clio borealis, thousands are required to fur- 
nish a mouthful for the mighty whale. The pro- 
geny of a pair of carp woul® in the third year, 
as we are told, amount to thousands of billions. 
The countless ferns prepare the soil for the 
single oak ; and the progeny of a pair of rabbits 
would, in twenty years, cOunt by millions— 
whereas, that of a pair of elephants, would not 
amount to dozens. When, however, we reach 
the highest condition of which matter is capable, 
we hear of the existence of a new and greater 
law, in virtue of which man increases in a geo- 
metrical ratio, while the herrings, the rabbits, the 
oysters, the potatoes, the turnips, and all other 
commodities required for his use, can increase 
in an arithmetical one only.[2] Such is the ex- 
traordinary law propounded by Mr. Malthus, 
as existing in reference to the only being 
on whom has been impressed the desire for 
association, as necessary for compliance with 
the sole condition of his existence—the only 
one to whom has been given an infinite variety 
of capacities fitting him for association with his 
fellow men, and requiring that association for 
their development—and the gnly one, too, that, 
having been gifted with the power to distinguish 
right from wrong, and thus been made respon- 
sible for his action, might with reason, have 
required that he should be exempt from any 
law requiring him to make his election between 
abstinence from that association which results 
from matrimony, on the one hand, and starva- 
tion on the other.[3] Such, however, according to 
the generally received doctrines of modern po- 
litical economy, is the law of population insti- 
tuted by an all-wise, all-powerful, and all-bene- 
volent Creator, in reference to the being made 
in his own likeness, and gifted with power to 
control and direct all the forces of nature to his 
use—and, strange as it appears, no proposition 
ever offered for consideration has exercised, or 
is now exercising, upon the fortunes of the hu- 
man race, a greater amount of influence. That 
such should have been the case, has, in part, 
resulted from the fact that it has been buttressed 
up by another one, in virtue of which man is 
supposed everywhere to have commenced the 
work of cultivation on rich soils—necessarily 
those of swamps and river bottoms—with large 
return to labor; and to have found himself 
compelled, with the growth of population and 
of wealth, to have recourse to poorer ones, with 
constant decline in the return to all his efforts— 
a theory that, if true, would fully establish the 
correctness of that of Mr. Malthus.” 


This certainly looks very much like sophistry, 
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to say nothing of unfairness and deliberate in- 
tention to mislead the inquirer; and we have to 
own that the reading of it has done something to 
lessen our awe of Mr. Carey, and give him the 
the appearance of a very unsubstantial colossus. 
In truth, we print it as a first-rate argument in 
favor of Malthus. Its weakness supports Mal- 
thus by contrast. We had supposed that Mr. 
Carey could do better. But be that as it may, 
the reader’s attention is invited to the following : 

1. Mr. Carey says “a universal law has here 
been set aside.” We do not see it so. The 
universal law seems to be that all nature is 
over-stocked with the germs of new life, and 
consequently the phenomenon of over-popula- 
tion is every where observable from the highest 
to the lowest spheres of animated existence.— 
Of all the acorns that germinate in our woods, 
how very few ever arrive at the dignity of trees. 
They are literally starved out for lack of food, 
light and room. What is said of oaks may also 
be said of clams, oysters and other animals. 


2. Malthus, we understand, does not under- 
take to say that the food-making plants and 
animals do not have a tendency to increase in a 
geometrical ratio. He only asserts that they 
are limited by the power of the earth to sup- 
port them, and cannot be reasonably expected 
to actually increase faster than in an arithmeti- 
cal ratio. Man shows a tendency to increase 
in a geometrical ratio; but he does not al- 
ways do so; and why? we ask. 


3. There is no just ground for quarreling 
with God, and rejecting the law of population, 
because it puts man in a strait by compelling 
him to either control his passions or starve ; 
for if man is to be at the head of nature, and 
control it, then it stands to reason that he 
should be first taught to control nature in him- 
self. That done, he can hope to send a stream 
of harmony down through all inferior life. 

Whether this apparent overcharge of the re- 
productive energy is not yet destined to bless 
mankind instead of cursing it; whether man’s 
labor in producing food may not become vastly 
more productive in the future than it has ever 
been in the past; and whether the sexual ener- 
gy may not undergo some transmutation and 
make its reappearance in the strengthening of 
the other faculties, thereby, in some measure, 
mitigating the rigors of the Malthusian law ; 
are questions that we must postpone, notwith- 
standing they press themselves upon the atten- 
tion with’ much show of importance. 


GREEKS INQUIRE FOR CHRIST. 

N the twelfth chapter of John, the writer, 

after alluding to the resurrection of Lazarus 
and the subsequent celebration of it by a sup- 
per—to the use made of a box of costly 
perfumery by Mary, causing the betrayer of 
Christ to disclose his true character—to the chief 
priests’ plotting the death of Lazarus—te the 
unique method of Christ’s entrance into Jerusa- 
lem—to the enthusiasm of the common people 
going forth to meet him with branches, singing 
“Hosanna; blessed is the King of Israel that 
cometh in the name of the Lord”—and to the 
discomfiture of the Pharisees in beholding the 
world going after the persecuted prophet; the 
writer, alluding to all these, makes men. 
tion of the fact that certain Greeks were 
among the multitude, having come up to Jeru- 


salem, ostensibly, to worship at the feast; but 
evidently their real object was to have an inter- 
view with the Jewish reformer. They made 
known their wishes to Philip, and after some 
little delay Philip and Andrew communicated 
the fact to their leader, and possibly some kind 
of an introduction followed. Then comes that 
notable answer: “Jesus answered them saying, 
The hour is come that the Son of man should 
be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit. He that loveth his life shall 
lose it ; and he that hateth his life in this world, 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” Had Christ 
studied the Greek character? Did he clothe 
the truth he uttered in such language and em- 
ploy such logic as he knew would suit the taste, 
as well as the philosophy, of the Greek mind ? 
Had he done so he could not probably have 
made a more appropriate selection. “ Except 
a corn of wheat full into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone:” There is isolation, stagnation 
and unfruitfulness. “ But if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Here is motion, growth, 
fruitfulness, Communism. The resurrection 
gospel in akernel of wheat. How laconic was 


that speech ; how comprehensive ! a. ¢. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

OU seem as young as any of us,” said 
one of a bevy of young girls, to me 
the other day. Indeed I probably seemed 
as I felt, young and happy. 


66 


What is the secret elixir that preserves 
our youth and beauty? Contentment. What 
is the secret spring of contentment? Faith. 
When youth starts off on the journey of life, 
with these to guide it, in the search for happiness, 
the road, though it may be a strait and narrow 
one, full of temptations and trials, will still 
be a pleasant one, for the reason that these 
brighten every trial and increase every joy. 
With youth is naturally associated beauty. And 
in what does true beauty consist? Not in a 
clear complexion, bright eyes, and a comely 
figure alone, but also in the spirit that brightens 
the complexion, lights up the eyes, gives grace 
to the form and elasticity to the step. There is 
natural beauty and spiritual beauty. All have 
not the first; but all of God’s children at least, 
can have the last. I have seen a naturally beau- 
tiful girl, so darkened by the shadows of discon- 
tent and pride, that she seemed homely, and I 
wondered how any one could call her beautiful. 
I have seen a naturally homely girl, with her 
face so lighted up with the spirit of contentment 
and faith that she was really beautiful. 


Our age has really not se much to do with 
our youthfulness as some folks imagine. It is 
not the years that pass over our heads that 
make us grow old, but the way in which those 
years are spent. One of the greatast causes 
why many grow old faster than their years 
would warrant, is false love. It breeds a claim- 
ing, discontented spirit, always unhappy, because 
it is impossible that its demands can be satis- 
fied. Another cause is false ambition, either for 
knowledge, position or wealth. All the best 
years of life are spent in pursuit of either one or 
all of these, and it attained, it is at the ex- 
pense of the spirit which would be able to en- 
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tion has any life-giving power in it, because each is 
selfish and unlovely, and God is not pleased with 
its fruits. 

We cannot be young and beautiful without 
contentment and faith. With these, and the 
true love and noble ambitions to which they 
lead, we shall never grow old or homely. 

Oneida, Dec, 23, 1866. 


5. L. N. 


SILK MANUFACTURE AT ONEIDA. 
v. ‘ 

SOME FACTS ABOUT THE BUSINESS, 
“6 i the Oneida Community are going into 

4. silk-making they will get to be rogues 
and cheats, if they never were before,” said a 
worthy man, better acquainted with “tricks of 
trade” than with the O. C, 

True, there is a great chance, and numerous 
temptations to deviate from the rectilinear, and 
much might be said in defense of such deviation, 
were it worth the trouble. How the O. C. will 
meet this matter, and what their intentions are, it 
is needless here to state. Deeds alone will satisfy 
the public. 

Consumers, the country through, are vastly 
better judges of silk, especially machine-twist, 
than they were a few years ago; owing in a 
great measure to the general use of sewing-ma- 
chines on all kinds of work, from stitching a 
boot to hemming a cambrie handkerchief. Natu- 
rally enough they are much harder to suit. 
They demand that the silk shall be strong, long 
and smooth. Large-barreled spools are eagerly 
denounced as cheats; whether the spool-head 
be correspondingly large or not, usually escapes 
notice. But in the matter of weight, in the num- 
ber of ounces in the “package called a pound,” 
the manufacturer can it seemeth him 
good. The original twelve-ounce pound has 


do as 


shrunk to ten, and this number is only retained 
in black silk, well weighted. Colored and white 
silks, which do not take so kindly to dye-stuff, 
are graded all the way from seven to nine— 
accurately registering its maker’s conscience. 
Where the goods go directly from manufacturer 
to consumer, the twelve-ounce pound is still 
common; but middle-men do not like it; it 
costs more, and it is oftentimes hard work to 
convince their customers that it is really worth 
more. Then, too, as the short pound gets into 
the Western states, it is apt to pass for a full 
pound, thereby enhancing profits. But alas for 
manufacturers and their agents! a neat instru 
ment, known as a measuring-machine, is coming 
much into vogue, and whatever asseverations 
the producer may make, he is liable to be met 
with, “ Well, sir, your silk measures just so 
many yards to the spool; the last kind I tried, 
run one hundred yards more to the spool, and 
the silk was fully as coarse as this, and better 
looking it anything; guess [ll get my silk of 
the other man hereafter.” 

Evidently there must come, sconer or later, a 
reform in the whole business of silk-selling ; 
but precisely how it will be accomplished is a 
problem yet unsolved. 

In the manufacture of machine-twist, one very 
important consideration is the quality of stock 
employed. By using a large proportion of 
cheap stock the manufacturer can make twist 
with which ke can aflord to be generous, both in 
weight and measure; but as to strength and 
smoothness, the less said the better, If nice 





joy them. Neither false love nor false ambi- 


stock is used, the manufactured article is pro- 
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portionately more costly, and it is a serious 
question with the manufacturer whether he will 
be able to get his money back. So a half-way 
course is frequently.adopted, using some good 
stock and some poor. The manufacture of 
sewing-silks (a term used to designate silk for 
hand-sewing), is comparatively easy compared 
with that of twist. Nothmg but cheap stock 
is used, and it is worked up with much less 
care. But the iniquity in sewing-silk lies in the 
weighting. The natural gum in raw silk forms 
twenty-five per cent. of its weight. When it is 
dyed, this is all boiled out, leaving the silk ab- 
solutely pure. In~black twist, manufacturers 
are content to have this loss just made up; or 
at most an ounce or two per lb. extra; but in 
black sewings, the gum is replaced oftentimes 
by more than double its weight of dye-stuff. 
The weighting in this case is sugar of lead, 
which can easily be detected by its smell and 
taste. 

Weighting in any case, probably does the silk 
no good; but unless the amount of lead in sew- 
ings is particularly great, so as to rot the silk, 
it is claimed by manufacturers to do no hurt. 
No accurate experiments have as yet been made ; 
or at least, reported to the public. 

The profits in the business are not so great 
as is usually thought. Fifteen dollars for a 
pound of manufactured silk, seems like a hand- 
some figure; but the stock for a pound of 
twist costs all the way from $10 to $14, the ex- 
pense of manufacture varies from $2 to $4, and 
at least eight per cent. of the silk is wasted in 
working. Dull times occur, too, with unpleasant 
frequency, when silk can hardly be disposed of 
at any price. Manufacturers, especially the 
smaller ones, dislike to accumulate such costly 
matter. If they “hold up” fora while, they 
are likely to lose their help, and to be at the ex- 
pense of teaching a lot of green hands when they 
re-commence. But it is noticeable that those 


who make the best silk are the least likely to 
feel the effects of dull times. C. A. C. 


“MOFFAT ABBEY.” 
IV. 

6 ew radical and somewhat conspicuous position 

that we occupy, and our extending business re- 
lations, combine to bring us into connection with 
the extremes of society, the reformers and pioneers 
as well as with the general public. As might be ex- 
pected, our doors sometimes open to queer visitors. 

A Californian trapper, fresh from the woods, 
walked into our office the other day, with the easy 
swing and dare-devil assurance that are indigenous 
to his calling, and stoutly affirmed that state of so- 
ciety to be the best, in which there is no law, and 
no protection that is not asserted by the bowie-knife 
and reyolver. 

“With your ministers and lawyers, and consta- 
bles,” said he, “come thieves as thick a3 huckle- 
berries. They are always hanging around the court- 
house. But when such a wretch knows that if he 
touches anything belonging to my “ shebang” that 
moment a bullet will sing through his head, he’ll 
let italone, you bet. Yes, the Vigilance Committee 
was a good thing. It was sure. But then it came 
afore the law courts got a going.” 

Here was a man whose ideal society was one 
which assured perfect protection to life and prop- 
erty, and certainty of punishment to offenders, with 
a reckless freedom which is not to be found in civ- 
ilized life, and accordingly he feels warranted in 
looking for it on the mountains, 

I can conceive, however, of an organization more 
effective and certain than was the old Vigilance Com- 
mittee of California ; one that has a higher freedom, 
too, than the trapper ever dreamed of. Society may 





be so linked together that it is easy to forestall any 
overt act, by feeling out, as it were, and exposing and 
judging in advance the spirit that might lead to it. 
By merging all interests into one, we leave but little 
room for temptation. By supplanting hereditary 
tendencies to evil with a spirit of unity that is 
continually drawing us nearer to each other with 
a miraculous power, we secure a wise and watchful 
protection, that neither the revolver on the one 
hand, nor all the machinery of the law on the 
other, can assure. 

Occasionally, persons who claim to be spiritualists 
call upon us, apparently to express their sympathy. 
They generally have a great deal to say about hu- 
manity, philanthropy and reform. Nevertheless as 
the conversation progresses, we become convinced 
that their real object was not so much to broach 
their views, or to learn ours; but that they came in 
mainly for the purpose of airing their egotism. This 
may be a very innocent enjoyment in their opinion, 
but as we do not particularly appreciate setf-lauda- 
tion we are sometimes tempted to wish they might 
address themselves to a more admiring auditory. A 
man was shown into our office not long ago, by a 
person that had visited the Oneida family a few 
times, and who claimed to be interested in our 
movement. The person introduced was a great, 
stout, thick-set, brawny man. As I discovered no 
indications of remarkable mental endowments, I 
concluded at once that’ nature had intended him for 
some such business as wood-chopping or stone-quar- 
rying, and in consequence was nota little disappoint- 
ed and sorry when I came to learn that he had not 
yet found his sphere, and that he was prostituting 
his moderate abilities to the service of a low class of 
spirits. He told us with a great deal of unction, that 
he had been to Washington several times under the 
direction of the spirits; that he even called at the 
White House during the Presidency of Buchan- 
an, and talked with the latter privately on pub- 
lic matters; that he had told the President that 
he was vacillating, and that the invisible powers 
were making a tool of him to bring on a collision 
between the North and the South. “ At this point,’ 
he said, “ Buchanan broke down and cried like a 
child. By the way,” said he, sotto voce, “I am the 
man that marshaled the opposing spiritual forces, 
and that held them in check until the auspicious 
moment had arrived, when I gave the word of com- 
mand for the onslaught.” As this is the third per- 
son, according to the best of my recollection, who 
has laid claim to the honor of touching off the bat- 
tery of our civil war, I begin to think there may 
have been some striving among them for the post of 
first gunner. This man had consulted with Lincoln, 
too, and had told him when he issued his first call for 
men, that 50,000 was not enough ; that a great con- 
flict impended, and that he wanted at least a million 
of men to begin with; “and you can readily see,” 
said he, “ how much better it would have been for 
the nation, had he followed my advice.” And so he 
went on; soaring higher and higher on his Pegasus 
until he ‘had soared out, waving his arm at the door 
and yigorously shouting, ‘Go on, brothers, go on; 
you are doing well, but you hain’t got to the top yet!” 
Bunker Hill and Bull Run! what had we done that 
we should be patronized so savagely! We had al- 
ways supposed there was infinite room for improve- 
ment before us. I reflected, however, that it was 
next to impossible for a narrow-minded man to be 
otherwise than rude. Impoliteness may be found in 
higher walks of life than his. Too often your min- 
ister, even, seems to assume that you never think of 
the eternal life unless it is shouted into your ear; and 
his presence too often suggests that heaven may be a 
chilly and disagreeable place after all. Too often, 
your legal adviser, as he tilts his chair and occupies 
the table with his feet, declares that your only rem- 
edy is the law, sir, as if there was no such thing as 
God’s providence. 

Broad and deep, we must make the currents of our 
lives, in order to attain to a true politeness. It is 
necessary to have not only a wide-awake and dis- 
cerning mind and a many-sided education, but also a 
aplor-gimous that is moved by the spirit of Christ, 
This will enable us to take an interior, central posi- 


tion, and therefore to see things in theirtrue rela- 
tions, and in the light of God. v. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnE wwa.— Dec. 29.—The great business of to-day is 
shoveling snow and breaking roads. Three or four 
teams with ten or a dozen men are breaking roads 
to Willow-Place. The drift between the tower door 
and the piazza was so high, that Mr. H. dug a hole 
through it, forming an arch of snow above. They 
say Mr. H. has been through it, but we opine that 
he had to stoop considerably low to do it. 

....The classes for study have for a few days past 
occupied the back ground in the picture of Oneida 
life, and conspicuous in their place, stands physical 
science, particularly the cultivation and improvement 
of the vocal organs. The men’s Elocution class went 
out on the lawn, last night, for their vocal exercise, so 
as to have plenty of fresh air. Mr. Henderson, who at 
the time; was just starting for home from Willow- 
Place, a mile distant, heard a singular noise, and on lis- 
tening, he came to the conclusion that it was made by 
a pack of dogs. But what could they find to bark at? 
As he walked on and the noise became more dis- 
tinct, he found it was not the barking of dogs: what 
was it? Before reaching home, he divined from 
whence the noise proceeded—that it was neither 
more nor less, than the explosive power of forty 
or fifty healthy, well-inflated lungs. 

WALLINGFORD, Jan, 1, 1867.—The Agency broth- 
ers, after a week’s visit here, return to New York to- 
day. They went back even more solid than they 
came. Success to them and the spirit of unity they 
diffuse. 


N. Y. Acrency.—Jan. 1, 1867.—All safe home 
again! But five hours since we parted from the 
beaming faces at the W. C. doors. A little more 
than four hours of roll and rattle intervened, the 
rhythm of which reminded me of nothing so much 
as the drummer’s ‘‘ Run get our gun,” and we had 
entered the suburbs, and the gas-lights began to 
glide rapidly past and to take their places in a long 
line in the rear; but “so stately their bearing, so 
proud their array,” that we could hardly tell wheth- 
er they twinkled a welcome or not. Nevertheless, 
we thought they did, and that the city opened its 
heart somewhat to receive us, when, after we had 
succeeded in getting our baggage and had finally set 
foot on the pavement of Worth-st, we walked up to 
the Abbey in a body. It was pleasant to meet our 
brothers here on our return. Our rooms looked 
spacious and inviting, and we felt that it was good 
to be here, too. 


THE “COOK AT MOFFAT ABBEY.” 
New York, January 1, 1867. 

Dear CrrcuLaR:—Having been asked a great 
many times as to how, when and where [learned to 
cook, I write the following, that those who are inter- 
ested in the subject may draw their own conclusions, 
and ascribe whatever of merit is due for success in 
my department to the right source. 

Less than a year ago, I had never known anything 
about cooking, and had no more idea of ever being 
called upon to cook a dinner, than I had:of being 
President of the United States; but as I was at the 
N. Y. Agency at a time when we were accustomed 
to take our meals at a restaurant, and having an 
innate aversion to that. mode of being fed, I remem- 
bered how the sailors used at sea to soak their hard 
ship-biscuits, and eat them with pepper and salt; 
When I contrasted my eating-house breakfast with 
the glorious relish with which I had, when a boy, 
helped some old tur to “stow away” his frugal 
meal, my mouth watered for another such experi- 
ence. I therefore bought some ship-biscuit, and_pre- 
paring my breakfasts and suppers, ate them in the 
office with a relish and a lack of variety rarely en- 
joyed in a restaurant. 

One morning Mr, Noyes took breakfast with me, 
and I was so much encouraged by the gratification 
with which he partook of my frugal meal, that when 
a few days after, Mr. Hamilton visited us, I felt 
no nervousness in inviting him also to breakfast ; and 
we made a party of three: Mr. Noyes, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, and your cook. Never was there prepared a 
more frugal meal, and never a host. more pleased 
with his guests, I frequently look back to that meal 





with much satisfaction, seeing in it the commence- 
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ment of an inspiration which has since provided 
many a grateful meal for the “ Agency boys.” Mr. 
Noyes suggested the idea of taking a room, for the 
purpose of preparing a breakfast at least, for the 
brethren. He thought they would like to take 
their breakfast in their own rooms, no matter how 
simple it might be, even if they had to go to a res- 
taurant for supper. 

I volunteered to do my best until some person 
could be spared from one of the Communes to fill 
the office of cook, &c. Accordingly a kitchen was 
provided with the necessary fixtures, and I com- 
menced “with fear and trembling” to prepare my 
first dish of potatoes. “A complete success!” 
“ Who'd a thought it?” I felt like following up So- 
lon Shingle’s line of logic: “ Any man what'll steal a 
watch, won’t stick at no barr’] of apple-sarce.” So 1 
concluded that a genius so profound as to prepare a 
meal of warmed-up potatoes, had scarcely exhausted 
itself in that dish. I immediately attacked coffee 
and buttered toast. Another success, and another, 
crowned my labors; until riding upon the wings of 
victory, I could look back upon buckwheat cakes, 
raised biscuits, bread, and a long array of savory 
dishes, which had been one by one attacked and 
made prisoners, each being made subservient to the 
comfort and. appetites of the “monks;” until now, 
they call me “cook,” and are proud of me too; and 
I sir, am proud to be a cook in such a cause. 


But the question may suggest itself, You had books, 
and lrad studied cooking? Nota book, sir! I was 
placed .where I was, by Mr. Noyes, to feed the 
brethren; therefore I felt no hesitation in going 
right to work to prepare any dish which I thought 
was required, no matter whetlier I knew any thing 
about it or not. A friend lent me a large book, 
which remained on my shelf a long time, but I never 
had any desire to refer to it. Lately, another 
friend purchased me a cookery book, which I refer- 
red to several times, but never found what I sought 
for; so I resolved to trust the inspiration which had 
carried me thus far, to guide me in the fu‘ure. The 
only recipe I have ever followed, is the Community 
recipe for making strawberry short-cake, I have 
never measured any quantities either of flour or 
other materials used in cooking, but have always 
followed the instincts of the moment as to the pro- 
portions of different ingredients; and I am not 
aware of ever having failed to give satisfaction. In 
all cases I have found that the surest road to success 
in whatever I undertook, has been in looking for 
guidance to that same inspiration which gave me the 
appointment of Cook TO THE NW. Y. A. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for January (the 
1st No. of Vol. XXVI), comes to us promptly, well 
filled, as usual, with a great variety of articles valua- 
ble-and interesting to the agricultural and the gen- 
eral reader. This long-established periodical has 
gained, and we think deservedly, a very wide popu- 
larity, having reached a circulation, as we under- 
stand, of over 150,000 copies. Its principal editor, 
Orange Judd, is one—so we have long thought—who 
takes pleasure in his work, and who appears deter- 
mined that his subscribers shall not have cause to 
complain that they do not receive, in the matter fur- 
nished by the paper, at least a full equivalent for the 
price of their subscription. He has also several able 
editorial associates—a new one, Mr. Wm. Clift, hav- 
ing been recently added to the number—men of 
practical acquaintance with the things an agricul- 
tural editor should know, who from the great mass 
of communications which the paper’s immense cir- 
culation secures, added to their own experience, 
must be able to select and condense for the benefit 
of their readers, the most valuable facts and informa- 
tion pertaining to the Farm, the Garden and the 
Household. One of the interesting features of the 
Agriculturist is that of its fine illustrations. As a 
general rule, its engravings are beautiful; the sub- 
jects appear to be well chosen, and the work is exe- 
cuted in a manner that commends the talent and 
skill of the artist. Another thing to be commended 
in the Agriculturist, is its course in reference to ad- 
vertising. It refuses to insert the advertisements of 
quack doctors and nostrum-venders, as well as those 








posing on the ignorant and credulous; and it fear- 
lessly exposes shams and humbugs. Without dis- 
paragement to other agricultural papers, we can 
cheerfully commend the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
to the favorable notice of every reader who culti- 
vates a farm or a garden, and who is not already fur- 
nished with some periodical of a similar kind. It is 
published by ORANGE Jupp & Co.,41 Park Row, 
New York, at $1.50 per annum in advance, for sin- 
gle subscribers ; 4 copies for $5; 10 copies for $12; 
20 or more, $1 each. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
, Ill., December 30, 1866. 

DEAR CincuLAR:—For years your weekly visits 
have proved a blessing to me. I say this by way of 
encouragement, that you may not grow weary in 
well doing. The small voice or spirit that you bring 
with you, makes a salutary impression on all your 
readers. Continue your good work of love and 
mercy, for in due season you shall reap. I am not 
selfish, though I am in the world. I am not willing 
to eat my morsel alone. I read you over and over, 
and treasure all I can, and then lend or hand you to 
my friends. Some more nice than wise reject, while 
others appreciate your spirit and candor. 

I often think of the family in the Oneida Commu- 
nity. What a family! a heaven to go to heaven in. 
Little do they know what we of the world have to 
contend with—‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
(I don’t mean a created devil.) For one trying to 
save his soul, it is a poor place. “The friendship of 
the world is enmity with God;” and “if any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” 
“The love of money is the root of all evil.” “Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon.” Oh pray for us. 
I sometimes sing, “There is a better day coming.” 
Will it ever be in this life? It is hard to be in bond- 
age. Don’t forget you have friends out here. Pray 
for us, and believe me dear CrrcuLar, 

I am ever Yours, 








G. 8. M. 
[Friend M. and others in his situation should 
remember that the “Jerusalem which is above, is 
FREE, which is the mother of us all.” It is hard to 
live in the world. Then why live there? Why not 
go home by turning your heart and attention to the 
interior, victorious kingdom that is moving on to 
displace all others ? G.] 


———, Minn., Jan. 1, 1867. © 

Ep. CrrcuLar :—Will you please send the Cr- 
CULAR to me at Clearwater, Minn.? This is a great 
trapping and hunting region. Your traps are sold 
extensively, I perceive, in this state. Are you in the 
fur-buying business this year? Have you any agents 
in Minnesota? A brother-in-law of mine killed one 
very large bear and one smaller one this season. I 
ate some of the meat. It was good. He has also 
killed or trapped a number of other animals, includ- 
ing wild-cats, lynx, and, he says, one panther, be- 
sides any amount of deer, muskrats, etc. The musk- 
rat skins sell at 10 to 25 cents; otter and mink, $4 
to $8; venison, 4 to 6 cents per Ib. 

I would like to learn more of your peculiar meth- 
ods and views on the practice of cridicism. It is one 
of your distinguishing features of Community life. 
I think you refer to it somewhere as a science or an 
art. In what way can I get a clear appreciation of 
practical criticism in the light that you see it ? 

Yours truly, E. F. B. 

[ Yes, we are in the fur-buying business; Mr. 
Pitt, our agent, has just returned to Oneida from 
Canada West. We have no agent in Minnesota. 
The best way to get a clear idea of criticism is to be 
the subject of it; the next best is to witness it.] 


, WV. IL, Jan, 2, 1867. 

Ep. CrrcuLtar:—Last spring it was stated in 
the CrcuLar that those receiving it gratuitously 
must write the publishers before March in each year, 
or it would be discontinued. As I belong to that 
class I will now write, requesting its continuance. 

I was much interested in reading in this week’s 
issue the article entitled “A Malthusian Colloquy,” 
and I enclose money to have you send me a few of 
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those tracts on “ Male Continence.” It is a new idea 
to people here. I lend my papers freely to others 
here, so they become acquainted with your (to them) 
peculiar doctrines. 

Respectfully yours, 


H. Cc, D. 


A WOMAN’S PROTEST. 


, Minn., Dee. 18, 1866. 

Ep. CrrcuLar:—I miss your paper much; will 
you be so kind as to forward it to me the coming 
year? 

Iam sick and tired of hearing people condemn 
you, and of seeing how those very ones will commit 
the sins they think you guilty of—provided they can 
do it in secret. A sad case has just been told me of 
a young girl I used to know—a school-teacher, and 
very much beloved. A young man seduced her, and 
they went East to procure abortion, and so she was 
murdered. Is it not murder? And how can it be 
otherwise as long as socicty is as it is? 

My sympathies are very much for you; I have 
been tempted to marry, but I rejoice almost every 
day that I am free. Ihave read your paper with 
interest for years, and when it lay on our table every 
weck I got the reputation of being a free-lover; but 
only the free-lusters gave me the name, so I cared 
not. A young man was very much surprised to 
think that 1 would not commit what is called adul- 
tery out of wedlock, and never supposed to be prac- 
ticed in that holy state. That young man came 
from a Christian family, and sneered at free love; 
yet he was not too good to offer an insult to a woman 
just because she read the CrrcuLar and had said she 
would not marry. 

But I have faith; better days will surely come. 
Woman will not submit forever to man’s ungovern- 
able passion. When she shall show that she is good 
for something besides a drudge or plaything, then 
comes the “ Woman’s Era.” 

Excuse me. I thought of relieving my impatient 
soul by writing you this, but I don’t see as it makes 
any difference. 1 am as confused and puzzled as 
ever to see how things go on and n6 one interferes, 
that is, as far as I can see. Yours &c., 








{ Look more carefully, and you will see that the 
Eternal Goodness does interfere, and that the mus- 
tard-seed kingdom of love and truth is continually 
growing. You are wrong too in thinking that social 
evils are to be cured by a mere revolt of woman 
againstman. Man may be bad, but on the whole he 
is as good as woman, and whether good or bad the 
salvation of woman must come through him. The 
cure of society must be sought in the more perfect 
yielding of man to God, whereby he is fitted to be the 
head of woman, and in her more perfect loyalty to 
him. G.] 


MANHOOD TO THE FRONT. 


N a recent discussion at Oneida of the character 

of a public man who on several occasions al- 
lowed personal habits and considerations of comfort 
to interfere with the discharge of his duties as a leg- 
islator, his course was characterized by one of the 
speakers by the unclassical, but somewhat express- 
ive term of old-grannym. J. H. Noyes, being pres- 
ent, improved on the text offered, as follows: 

“ Now it is just the spirit shown in that man that 
disqualifies a person for great action in any line of 
things. It is just that spirit that not only the men 
but the women of the Community ought to kcep 
clear of. I went up to Canada last year on a month’s 
trapping raid in the woods, for the very purpose of 
shaking off old-grannyism and getting back to the 
soldier spirit of former times. I got great benefit 
from the trip, and it remains with me yet. If I can- 
not keep clear of this influence in any other way, I 
will take another such hair-brained excursion next 
year. Anything in the line of hardship, rather than 
sink down into feather-bed ease and fear of the ele- 
ments or of the world. 


“The subject under consideration is particularly 
important to those who form the bone and muscle 
of the Community—its leaders. They must not have 
the spirit that has been denominated old-grannyism. 
There cannot be any heroic action or glorious suc- 





cess in connection with such astate. Itis impossible 
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in it to have fellowship with God or heavenly beings, 
whose life is eternal enterprise and alacrity. 

“But while we call for heroes, and only heroes, 
among the men and women of our cause, what is to 
be said ot those who are externally broken down in 
health, infirm and feeble? This class is among us, 
and they are not to ke despised or thought evil of. 
How shall we reconcile the interests of the body as 
a whole, and as an army of God, with the natural 
claims for tenderness and sympathy on the part of 
those who are disabled from fighting in the line of 
battle ? 

“Tn the first place, we may discriminate between 
true and false tenderness, giving place to one, and not 
the other. In many cases, the best thing that can be 
done for invalids is to rouse their faith and courage, 
and summon them to the soldierly spirit, in spite of 
age or infirmities. Something ought to be done in 
that direction. But still a large amount of invalid 
experience may remain, that cannot be dealt with in 
that way. How shall it be treated? I answer, treat 
it considerately and humanely; but expect that its 
demands will keep within as small bounds as possi- 
ble. The exhortation to the disabled among us 
would be, If you cannot do any thing more or bet- 
ter, try at least, not to encumber the army; try not 
to be a burden and a hindrance to it. I say of my- 
self, if the time comes when I am too old and too 
feeble to lead God’s army as it ought to be led, I 
pray that he may take me out of the way, and let 
some one younger and stronger have the place. 
Any one ought to have public spirit enough not to 
wish to be in a place he is not fit to fill. Then let 
those that are weak, or disabled, at least desire 
to keep out of the way of those who have got the 
fighting to do, and not embarrass them, but strength- 
en them, and be glad that there are those that are 
strong. It is for the interest of the invalids, quite 
as much as it is for the strong, that there should 
be good, thorough fighting done. If we hope ever 
to get clear of these doleful influences that make peo- 
ple invalids, it will have to be done by the struggle 
of somebody who has faith and courage and power. 

“Tt is acommon thing in the world, for invalids in 
a family to pretty much take possession of the house- 
hold, and dictate its manners and tone. Let the in- 
valids in this family refuse to stand in such a place 
as that—refuse to try to dictate the tone of the Com- 
munity. Let them not only consent to not impede 
the family, but let them glory in being exceptions to 
the worldly rule, by keeping their infirmities in a 
small place. It is for their true honor and interest 
every way to say to the family,‘ Go ahead, and do 
not take pattern from us.’ In that way they may, 
in a measure, renounce and sacrifice their own weak- 
ness and learn to sympathize with the general 
vigor. A person that is weak in body may in this 
way be throwing the whole strength of his heart on 
the side of the Community, and be helping on God’s 
work. He may thus essentially help the great 
movement. ~ 

“The truth is that mere vigor of body is not all, or 
even half that is wanted. What is needed isstrength 
of heart, faith, courage and prayer. It seems that in 
the Primitive Church Paul had a way of taking out 
those who could not help in a visible way, as aged 
women, and setting them apart to pray and help in 
that manner. By giving themselves, as he says, 
night and day to prayer, they helped him, nobody 
knows how much; they turned the whole strength 
of their inner life—which is not an invalid life— 
into helping the church. I don’t know any limit 
to the help that might be given in that way. 
There is an opening for the weakest and the old- 
est to do untold good. They can really Jabor in 
the cause with their hearts. It is a foolish philoso- 
phy that does not see that real, practical good can be 
done in this manner. And in that view you may 
say there are no invalids, and that there need not be 
any. 

“Tt is said of David on one occasion, that he ‘ hated 
the lame and the blind’ He was a soldier, and want- 
ed stout, able men for his wars, and hated those that 
were an incumbrance. I think it is due to God that 
we should follow his example. When such issues 
are pending and such hard fighting is before us, we 
ought to hate whatever stands in the way of suc- 





cess. But I say again, with the view I have given, 
there is no need of having any class that is useless 
or burdensome. People may be assigned to differ- 
ent posts and duties. This same David who ob- 
jected to incumbrances, said that those who staid 
behind with the stuff should share in the spoil 
equally with those who went up to the battle. So 
I say, those who labor in prayer and give their 
hearts and inner life to God, are certainly staying 
by the stuff, and they will share in the spoil. But 
let us make up our minds that there shall not be 
any among us of that class that David would now 
hate—the spiritually lame and blind. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
XIV. 

URING the two months or more that Mr. 

Noyes and his companion were on their mis- 
sion abroad, the Corporation affairs were well man- 
aged by those who were left in charge. There had 
been a vacation of the school at the chapel. The 
evening and Sunday meetings had been regu- 
larly held; the various departments of business had 
been faithfully prosecuted and a good degree of una- 
nimity prevailed in the Corporation household. It 
was therefore a matter of thankfulness to God on 
the part of every one, and especially so to the senior 
member of the firm, that the Spirit of grace and 
truth had been their guide and comforter during his 
absence. Itshould not be inferred, however, that 
the Corporation was exempt from trials of one kind 
or another ; but, understanding pretty well what use 
to make of them, they were regarded with no un- 
friendly eye. Indeed, we were being taught to ac- 
cept them as chastenings or criticisms from God, 
which were crucifying to the flesh, but quickening to 
the spirit. 


In the place of giving my own recollections of this 
period, I will avail myself of the privilege I have of 
copying extracts from the private diary of those 
days, kept by Mrs. Harriet A. Noyes, whereby the 
readers of the CrRCULAR may enjoy something like 
a bird’s-eye. view of the developing germ of the 
Oneida Community twenty-five years ago: 

“ Thursday, Nov. 10, 1842.—Mr. Noyes mentioned 
that he should be at home——I had written thus 
far and was going to add that 1 should expect him 
to-morrow, when I was interrupted by seeing him 
before me. H and C were here to 
meet him. Mr. Cragin did not come with him, on 
account of their not having money enough to bring 
them both by stage. He was to walk part of the 
way. 

“ Saturday, 12.—Mr. Cragin arrived sooner than 
he expected. A special providence furnished him 
with funds to do so. Mr. Noyes brought home He- 
brew books. 

“ Sunday, 13.—I attended meeting at the chapel. 
Mr. Noyes spoke from the last part of the 8th chap- 
ter of Hebrews, about the difference between the old 
and new covenants. Under the old, a few persons 
had communication with God and were inspired ; 
whereas, under the new, “all shall know the Lord, 
from the least to the greatest.” The word of God 
is divided into the spirit and the letter. The Primi- 
tive church received both. After that church was 
taken away at the Second Coming, only the apos- 
tate church was left, whose unbelief in the commu- 
nications of the Spirit to all believers extinguished 
the light of the new covenant doctrine, and so 
opened the way for the covetous, ambitious priests 
to mononolize the business of dispensing spiritual 
truths to the world. The Dark Ages, or a thousand 
years of spiritual obscuration, necessarily followed, 
in which the Bible was withheld from the common 
people. Then came the Reformation and the resto- 
ration of the Bible—the letter of the word of God. 
But that is dead without the spirit. It remains to 
restore this last and essential part of the word of 
God. We are to expect that men and women will 
receive the gift of prophecy under the Christian dis- 
pensation. Mr. Palmer said he had been thinking 
on the same subject the past week. After Mr. Pal- 
mer and Mr. Noyes had prayed, the latter exhorted 
us to be expecting and getting in readiness for a 
greater measure of the Spirit than we have yet re- 
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ceived. He said, also, that a complaining spirit, 
which always looked for evil, must be purged from 
us, and that it was best for us to examine and judge 
ourselves or we should be judged by God, whose 
fan is in his hand, with which he will surely purge 
his floor. There are some movements being started 
which show that we assume the presence of the Ho- 
ly Spirit among us, such as the abolishment of ac- 
counts between the members, &c. Without its 
guidance we had better follow the fashions of the 
world, for we shall surely run out. Those who 
do not depend on the power of the Holy Spirit to keep 
us, had better leave the Corporation. The evening 
meeting was at our house, and fully attended. Mr. 
Noyes related some anecdotes of experiments in ani- 
mal magnetism, which he saw performed in New 
Haven, as illustrations of the way God works in us, 
If one man can so control another as to virtually 
work in him to will and to do according to his own 
pleasure, how much more can God enter into the 
creatures he has made, and work in them to will and 
to do his own good pleasure. 


“ Monday, Nov. 14.—Our school at the chapel com- 
menced again to day. The exercises were on the 
same plan as last year. We read Josephus’s history 
one hour, pursue what studies we please one hour, 
and the remaining hour discuss some Bible question, 
having a record of the same made by one of the mem- 
bers. We did the clothes-washing in the afternoon, 
and got along very well. School-meeting of the dis- 
trict in the evening : the gentlemen attended, and ré- 
turned with the impression that the parents of the 
children needed education quite as much as the chil- 
dren themselves. 

“ Tuesday, 15.—I attended the school. At 11 
o'clock Mr. Noyes gave us some specimens of the 
preaching of Mr. Miller, the Adventist, and then con- 
versed upon the two judgments, reading the passa- 
ges where both are referred to, in Isuiah, Joel, and 
Zechariah. We were requested to notice in reading 
the prophecies, that God first punished the Jews 
for their iniquities, and then punished the Gentiles 
for oppressing the Jews. The ladies met at Mr. 
Cragin’s: we sewed for Mr. B., and discussed 
the subject of reverence and obedience of wives to 
their husbands. 

“ Wednesday, 16.—Mr. Noyes lectured at the chapel, 
upon the Second Coming of Christ. Received a 
letter from Mr. Longley giving} an account of the 
struggles of ministers to keep their hold upon their 
flocks, and stating that they were about writing 
against Mr. Noyes. 

“ Thursday, 17—Attended at the chapel. The 
subject considered was the destruction of the world 
by fire. No definite conclusions arrived at: it seems 
a difficult subject. There are two kinds of fire, 
physical and spiritual: both are actual fires. God 
makes use of fire to perform many works, to purge 
and to consume. We are to consider what is meant 
by the baptism of fire. Fanny went to her father’s. 
Lady Noyes spent the afternoon here. Zenas Lord 
brought me 100 dollars on Mr. Nutting’s note. It 
came just at the time Mr. Miller was looking about 
for the same sum to buy flour. The Lord has been 
Mr. Miller’s banker and supplied him with money 
whenever he was in need of it. Mr. Noyes talked 
with George Wilder about concluding to settle in 
Putney, telling him he would like to have him fill 
the same office in the farming department that John 
R. Miller did in the store, be ambitious to make 
improvements, and study the science of agriculture ; 
not to toil and be merely a farmer, but to have that 
the basis, and be ready also to go out and preach, 
or to write, or to do any thing which was needed 
when occasion required. No one had much influ- 
ence, he continued, until one became fixed and had 
a goal. He, (Mr. N.) would see that he had a home 
of his own next spring, if he concluded to remain. 
After thinking of it over night, Mr. Wilder conclu- 
ded to accept the proposition. 

“ Friday 18.—I felt clearer in spirit than I had for 
some days, until toward night, when, on relating to 
a friend some of my temptations, they came upon 
me afresh. At last I found peace in giving up the 
life and mind of the flesh to condemnation—where 
they belong—and in their stead, took the mind and 
life of Christ for my life. In sodoing, peace and justi- 
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fication followed. I had some pleasant conversation 
with Mr. Noyes upon the prophecies, while the mem- 
bers of the family were at the Lyceum. 

“ Sunday, 20.—I staid at home and mended, &c. At- 
tended the meeting in the evening: the subject for 
inquiry was, the merits of common-school instruc- 
tion, and its benefits to believers. Mr. Skinner, hay- 
ing been a school-teacher, testified to its barrenness in 
regard to moral and spiritual improvement, as com- 
mon schools are usually conducted. Mr. Miller 
thought it better than nothing. Mr. Noyes thought, 
as Christ is made unto us wisdom, so the seeds of all 
science are contained in the Bible. He further said 
that the way he should educate his children would 
be to teach them to read, write, &c., and then let 
them take the Bible for their text-book, and study 
all other sciences with reference to the understand. 
ing of that. 

“ Wednesday, 23.—Another lecture from Mr. Noyes 
on the Second Coming. It was well attended, and the 
audience listened with interest. He set before us 
the difference between the two judgments, the nature 
of Christ’s Second Coming, &c. He said that the 
Second Coming took place not with observation, or 
outward show ; and therefore no account of it is to 
be found on the records of past history. The second 
judgment will be like the first in many respects. 
God gave the Jews forty years’ notice. Is it probable 
that he will give us no more than three or four ? 

“ Friday, 25.—Mr. Noyes made a chart of the book 
of Revelation, by pasting it upon pasteboard for the 
purpose of making marks between parallel passages 
that are explanatory of each other. After carefully 
comparing them, he said to-night he was well satis- 
fied that the thousand years in which the devil was 
bound, is past. Mr. Wilder commenced an arithmetic 
school for the benefit of the youth. 

“ Saturday, 26.—Baked pies, and found more coin- 
cidences in the book of Revelation. 

“Sunday, 27.—I attended meeting. Mr. Noyes 
spoke upon faith; said it was the same as honesty. 
Faith would work in jealousy for God’s truth, and 
hatred of error. Finally, it would make us hate 
those who persistently loved and practiced falsehood. 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped for,” yet 
there is a difference between the substance and the 
things themselves. Paul said he died daily, and yet 
he wanted to die; he wanted “ to depart and be with 
Christ,” and yet Christ was in him; he was “risen 
with Christ,” and yet he wished to “attain to the 
resurrection of the dead.” Mr. N. then described 
the action of the heart, which he said was a subject 
more and more interesting to him. All true faith, true 
love, and true obedience, are actions of the heart 
the source of life. When he wished to determine 
the truth of any doctrine or to decide how to act, in 
any given case, he would say to himself, Now I want 
to know the worst of this matter at the beginning. 
If the truth will not coincide with my former be- 
lief or practice, I want to know it, without the slight- 
est regard to my personal interests. 


“ Afternoon —We folded the Witness and prepared 
it for the mail. The evening meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of the question whether we might 
expect to be prospered in worldly things if we de- 
voted the greatest share of our attention to things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God. The discussion 
was spirited and edifying. Our orders were to seek 
first the kingdom of God and its righteousness, and 
then all other things should be added, &c. It was 
said that different members of the body have dif- 
ferent offices: Mr. Miller’s business related to finan- 
ces, Mr. Wilder’s to farming; Mr. Noyes gave him- 
self to the work of spiritual philosophy and its prac- 
tical application to our daily life; but all are devoted 
to the same object and governed by the same pur- 
pose of heart, to do God’s will upon earth as it is 
done in heaven. If God takes care of the greater, 
will he neglect the less interest? Common sense 
says nay. ; 

“ Friday, Dec. 2.—The subject to-day was, inquiry 
concerning “Mystery, Babylon.” Mr. Noyes wrote 
to G. W. Wilder concerning his spiritual state. 
Double-mindedness, spiritual unfaithfulness and a 
licentious tongue, were becoming chronic diseases 
with him. He told me of the opposition he felt to 
Mr. Wilder’s spirit within a few days, confirming me 





in the opinion that it was the right time for Mr. 
Noyes to reprove him. 

“ Sunday, Dec. 4.—Mr. Noyes’s throat has been 
affected for some days, and wishing to refrain 
from talking much, he offered to take care of our 
little one, Theodore, and let megoto thechapel. The 
meeting was principally taken up with prayer. 
There appeared to be considerable union of feeling. 
Mr. Cragin spoke powerfully. I felt within myself 
that in Christ there is neither male nor female, and that 
possibly I stood in the way of some of my sisters 
by not taking a part in the prayer; but just as I was 
ready to speak, Mr. Skinner invited the females 
to speak, which decided me. Much was said of 
asking for more faith for the Holy Spirit to dwell in 
us more abundantly. Mr. Noyes was made a subject 
of prayer. Mr Cragin prayed for young believers 
throughout the country, and for those who had 
charge of our business.”  & @ 


THE CALCIUM LIGHT IN WAR. 


Science is the servant of war as well as the 
handmaid of peace. Brute force in modern 
wars occupies but a secondary position as an 
agency in determining results, science and me- 
chanical appliances taking the initiative and 
leading the hosts. This is finely illustrated in 
some statements made by Prof. Henry Morton, 
before the Franklin Institution,- of which he is 
secretary. He says on page 280 of the Jouwr- 
nal: 

The front of Fort Wagner, toward which the 
advances of the United States forces were made, 
was about 700 yards in length, while the ap- 
proaching saps were confined to a narrow strip 
of solid land about 50 yards across, the rest of 
the fort being covered by a swamp on one side 
and the ocean on the other. For this reason, 
when the head of the sap had been pushed to 
within 250 yards of the fort, further advance was 
rendered impossible, because the zig-zags would 
be enfiladed from one side or another by the 
guns at the extremities of the fort. 

It was under these conditions, no advance 
having been made for several days, and the 
loss in the trenches being very heavy, that 
the calcium lights were first tried. Two 
of these, with jets 1-18th of an inch in diameter 
burning about 14 cubic feet of gas per hour, 
were set up at the extreme left of the second 

arallel, about 750 yards distant from the fort. 

hese jets were supplied from large reservoirs 
15 inches by 8 feet, each capable of holding 250 
cubic feet. Both the gases were made on the 
island in a laboratory established for the pur- 
pose, where a detail of 20 soldiers and 12 negroes 
was constantly employed in the manufacture 
and compression of the gases fur use in various 
ways connected with the military operations at 
this point, such as the prevention of blockade- 
running at night, of sending supplies and troops 
to Fort Sumter, ete. 

The two lights above mentioned were so ar- 
ranged with parabolic mirrors as to throw sec- 
tors of light, one over one-half of the fort and 
the other over the remainder, the field of light 
being sharply cut by a diaphragm so as not to 
reach below the edge of the parapet. The ef- 
fect of this was to make every motion, and each 
figure on the rebel works, pertectly clear to 
those in the trenches, while the space below, 
from the ditch of the fort to the saps and paral- 
lels, was hid in impenetrable darkness. 

The Union riflemen and sharp-shooters, in fact, 
were able to leave the protection of their works 
with impunity, while, on the contrary, all the 

unners in the fort were exposed to a deadly 

re. The consequence was, that, within twenty 
minutes after starting the lights, the fort, from 
which a constant fusilade had been kept up ever 
since the darkness set in, was absolutely si- 
lenced, and remained so during the night. 

Advantage was, of course, taken of this condi- 
tion, to push forward vhe sap, and by the end of 
the second night such progress had been made 
that the eastern angle of the fort was entered, 
and the work becoming no longer tenable, was 
abandoned by its garrison. Of course every 





available gun was brought to bear upon the lights 
from the neighboring batteries, but their daz- 
zling points seem to have been very hard objects 
to aim at, for though some of the reservoirs 
were hit by fragments of shell, and still bear the 
dints so inflicted, the apparatus was never seri- 
ously damaged. —Scientific American. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN GEOLOGY. 


At the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, Mr. C. Moore, in some remarks on the 
“Geology of the south-west of England,” 
stated in respect to a variety of clay found in 
the vicinity of the town of Frome, that out of 
a cartload of it he had been enabled to obtain 
more than a million organisms, in addition to 
29 types of mammalia and various kinds of 
reptilia. He had discovered in these beds many 
genera that had never been previously recog- 
nized. In these beds he had obtained over 70, 
000 teeth of one kind of fossil alone. 

Mr. Moore produced some interesting speci- 
mens of stones which he had found in the neigh- 
borhood of Bath. These stunes were about five 
inches in diameter, and about six or seven lung, 
and each of them contained a specimen of some 
kind of fish. Indeed, he could tell by the ap- 
pearance of the stone what it contained, and he 
would break open several to show this. He 
did so, and in every case the fish Mr. Moore 
had previously indicated was discovered ; but the 
most interesting specimen was the ovum which 
contained the cuttle-fish, When Mr. Moore 
broke open the stone, not only was the cuttle- 
fish discovered, but the inky fluid—the sepia— 
was discovered as in a fish of the same kind that 
might be taken out of the sea at the present 
day. There was as much of it as would fill an 
ordinary-sized ink-bottle, and Mr. Moore took a 
portion of it and smeared it over a piece of white 
paper, making it literally as black as ink. He 
then produced some specimens of the ichthyo- 
sauri found in the neighborhood of Bath, and a 
specimen of a fish, about the size of a salmon, 
of six or seven pounds weight. It was so per- 
fect in its form and appearance, but for its 
color, as Mr. Moore said, it might be handed 
by mistake to the cook to dress, and yet it 
must have been millions and millions of years 
since this fish lived and moved about in the 
water. In the mammal drift which entirely 
surrounded Bath, the remains of the mam- 
mal tribe were abundant, and Mr. Moore exhi- 
bited many specimens. 

—Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Yacut Race across the Atlantic, from New 
York to Cowes, Isle of Wight, by the three yachts, 
Henrietta, Fleetwing, and Vesta, has been a subject 
for gossip and newspaper comment on both sides of 
the ocean during the past week. The Henrietta, 
owned by Jas. Gordon Bennett, Jr., of New York, 
won the race, arriving at the west end of the Isle of 
Wight on the evening of Dec. 25, having made the 
passage across in the unprecedented sailing time of 
13 days and 22 hours. The Fleetwing arrived at 2 
o’clock the following morning, and the Vesta at 3 1-2. 
the Fleetwing having had the sad fortune to lose the 
lives of four men, viz., sailing captains Nichols and 
Woods, and seamen Kelly and Nelson, who were 
washed off the bowsprit while furling the jib, in a 
strong gale. 

Tue Emperor Napoleon gave Gen. Dix (who 
succeeds Mr. Bigelow as American Minister to 
France) a reception on Monday, the day before 
Christmas, and on the occasion declared that he 
placed the highest value upon the friendship of the 
United States, expressed the hope that pleasant rela- 
tions would continue, &c. , 

Tue Crystal Palace at Sydenham, England, near 
London, was mostly destroyed by fire on Sunday, 
Dec. 30. The total loss is said to be $1.500.000. 

FENIAN arrests continue in Ireland, but it is be- 
lieved there is no longer any danger of a general 
outbreak. 

MazzinI, the Italian patriot, has issued an address, 
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calling upon the people of Rome to demand a re- 
publican form of government. 

Tue Cretans, alias the Candians, continue with 
some success to resist the power of Turkey in its 
efforts to subjugate them; and there appears to be 
imminent danger of a rupture between Turkey and 
Greece, as the Greeks sympathize with the Cretans 
and want to help them. 

TueE English papers are discussing the propriety 
of connecting the telegraph with the post-office sys- 
tem. The ministry are reported as favorable to the 
scheme. A like project is also finding favor in this 
country. Parties in Washington are now consider- 
ing the plan of having the government erect an ex- 
perimental line between there and New York city. 


Correction.—In the CrrcuLar for Dec. 24, sixth 
page, middle column, twenty-fifth line from top, the 
word Putney should be substituted for Primitive. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Baa. body knows what the TRIBUNE is—that 
it has been a mighty power against Slavery— 
that it gives its influence steadily against intemper- 
ance, prejudice and caste, and in favor of education 
and fair play and the interests of the masses. It has 
done noble service in preparing for that great future 
that beams upon us with its dawning rays. 

From the prospectus issued by its publishers, we 
extract the following paragraphs, showing the posi- 
tion and plans of the establishment for the coming 
year: 

Tuk TRIBUNE enters upon the year 1867 more 
prosperous in business than ever before. The ex- 

diency of enlarging our pages—thus making THE 
Tarmcnn the largest and the cheapest newspaper in 
America—was doubted by many. We have found 
our account in it. The circulation of THe TrrmuNE 
is steadily increasing, and our advertising patronage 
has increased so much that it is more difficult to 
print our news than when we used a smaller sheet, 
and this difficulty we can only meet by frequently 
publishing supplementary pages. 

We have reorganized and strengthened every de- 
partment of THE TrrpuneE. We have correspond- 
ents in every part of this country and in every coun- 
try of the world; resident correspondents in every 
capital and commercial center of Europe and South 
America ; special correspondents who follow impor- 
tant movements in all parts of the earth. This es- 
tablishment costs a great deal of money, and to or- 

nize it we have invested many thousands of dol- 
a When we state that there are three hundred 
people directly or indirectly connected with the 
editorial department of THe TRIBUNE, charged, in a 
greater or lesser degree, with writing for its columns 
and giving it news, and that for every item of news 
we pay money, the vast expense of our publication 
may be imagined. We intend to enlarge these facil- 
ities, and not only to gather news from all parts of 
the world, but to ask the most gifted men of other 
countries to write for our columns. With many of 
them we have already entered into negotiations 
which will result in giving to the readers of THE 
TRIBUNE a series of essays that, both for their in- 
trinsic value and the fame of their illustrious au- 
thors, will long be memorable in the history of jour- 
nalism. We postpone for the present a more defi- 
nite announcement. 


With such a programme, we cannot but wish the 
Tribune an ample measure of success. The terms 
of subscription are given as follows : 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers,..... $200 

Mail subscribers, clubs of five, ...............seeeeeeee 9 00 
Ten copies or over, addressed to names of subscribers, 

io sicise co cnnvedvnccs ccesicsencccsdves cossecceeeons 170 

Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers,.... 34 00 

Ten copies, to ome address,............ ccc sececeeceeee 16 00 

Twenty copies, to one address, ..................seeees 30 00 

An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

Mail subscribers, 1 copy, 1 year—104 numbers,......... $4 00 

do. 2 copies, do. On on Maslak eens 7 00 

do. 5 copies, or over, for each copy,...... > 0 


Persons remitting for 10 copies $80, will receive an extra copy 
for 6 months, 
Persons remitting for 15 copies $45, will receive an extra copy 
one year, 
For $100 we will send thirty-four copies and Tue Day Trisunr. 
DAILY TRIBUNE. 
TEN Dollars per annum. 








A ScorcHMAN who put up at an inn, was asked in 
the morning how he slept: “Troth, mon,” replied 
Donald, “ nae very weel, either; but deil may care 
—I was muckle better off than the boogs (bugs), for 
deil a ane o’ them closed an e’e the hale night.” 


Some enthusiast, who cannot get by “ Mother Goose,” has 
given her melody of the “ Four-and-twenty Blackbirds’ the fol- 
lowing Communistic version : 


“SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE.” 
DONE OVER. 
Sing a song of free love— 
And Yankee common-sense— 
Four and twenty families 
Into one condensed. 
When their house was finished 
They all began to sing, 
“Here we'll make a feast of hearts 
To set before the king.” 


The king looked dewn from heaven 

And gave them store of money ; 
Ilis bride, the church beside him, 

Filled their hearts with honey. 
The workers in the kitchen 

“And they that washed the clothes 

Were grandees in the parlor, 

And none turned up the nose. 


So they lived and so they ioved, 
And so did all their children : 
And when disease and death 
Came and tried to kill them, 
Away flew the angels 
And told it to their king, 
And in came the life of Christ 
And made them whole again. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. W. G@., Minn.—The Communities believe in 
well-regulated, scientific propagation, and not in the 
inordinate, hap-hazard sort you seem to advocate. 
Your remarks about “ male continence” give rise to 
the idea that perhaps you do not really know what 
it means. If you denounce that principie under- 
standingly*then it strikes us that your strictures 
point to some lack of philanthropic purity in your- 
self. We have hopes that you will see the truth in 
this great matter. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAT, THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLaR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way. to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 

art to the publication of the CrRcULAR; and one in 
Kew York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 
RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (ist Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and. they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 








Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. We cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


_ The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Business Announcements : 





; STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. . 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Ge- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLEsS. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pearse, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N. Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
acd Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASINC ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 
This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We chagge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enotgh with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summef-House and 
Group ; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 4Q.centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Cincu.ar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenses of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with wm ac- 
count of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Pree, $1.50 per volame mnbound. 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


(Tue Berean; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mae Continence ; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tne Traprer’s Guive; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

{The above works are for sale at this oftice.] 








